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THANKSGIVING, 
By Rosalie M. Cody. 


For grief unsuffered, tears unshed, | 
For clouds that scattered overhead; 

For pestilence that came not nigh, 

For dangers great that passed us by; 
For blood unspilled in wars unfought, 
For deeds of wrong and shame un- 

wrought; 

For sharp suspicion soothed, allayed, 
For doubt dispelled that made afraid; 
For fierce temptation well withstood, 


For evil plots which brought forth 
good; 
For weakened links in friendship's 


chain 

That, sorely tested, stood the strain; 

For harmless blows with malice dealt, 

For base ingratitude unfelt; 

For hatred’s keen, unuttered word, 

For bitter jest unknown, unheard; 

For every evil turned away, 

Unmeasured thanks we give today. 
Advance. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the forty-first annual convention 
of the National Grange, just held in 
Hartford, Conn., the following resolu- 
tion, offered by State Master Orson S. 


Wood, of Ellington, Conn., was 
adopted: 

“Whereas, The National Grange 
stands for equality of men and} 


women in the home and Grange; and 
“Whereas, The National Grange at 
its annual convention has declared 
from time to time in favor of equality 
of citizenship; therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the political rights 
of women be discussed in meetings of 
the order.” 
The State 
Delaware, Illinois, 
Maryland, Minnesota, 
York, New 
Pennsylvania 
passed 
suffrage. 


California, 
Maine, 
New 
Ohio, 
have 


Granges of 
Kentucky, 
Michigan, 
Jersey, Oregon, 
Washington 
endorsing woman 


and 
resolutions 





A touching litle story of the scrub- 
women’s strike in Chicago was told by 
Mr. Raymond Robins at the meeting | 
held the other night 1n this city by the 
Women’s Trade Union League of Mas- 
sachusetts. The women who scrubbed 
the floors of the Chicago sky-scrapers 
got only ten cents an hour, They 
asked for fifteen cents, and for a dress- 
ing-room where they could change 
their wet clothes before going home. 
The employers scouted both petitions. 
Then one littie woman, more intelli- 
gent and energetic than the rest, with 


great labor organized the _ scrub- 
women into a union, and they all 
struck. The employers could not fill 


their places, Day after day the floors 
grew thicker with littered paper and 
the black Chicago soot. The outcome 
was that the women got seventeen and 
a half cents an hour, and a dressing- 
room in every sky-scraper. This shows 
the value of organization, even to the 
poorest and most ignorant women. 





| care of babies, and 
| not 


| for. 


Prof. Emily Greene Balch of Wellesley 
College at Mr. 
meeting, and addresses were made by 
Miss Price of the Consumers’ League, 
Mrs, Mary O'Sullivan and 
others. 

Mrs. Sanderson spoke in 
Philadelphia on Nov. 23, on “My Ex- 
perience in Prison,” for the Pennsyl- 
vania W. S. A. On Dec. 5, she will 
speak for the Lowell (Mass.) W. S. 
A., in Kitson Hall; on Dec. 9, for the 
Brookline E. S. A.; on Dec. 10, at 
3.30 P. M., for the Boston E. S. A. 
for Good Government, at 6 Marlboro 
street; on Dec. 11, for the Rhode 
Island W. S. A., in Providence; and 
on Dec. 12, at a mass meeting to be 
held at Cooper Union, New York, un- 
der the joint of the New 
York League of Self-Supporting Wom- 
en and the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York. These are only 
a few of her many engagements. She 
is overwhelmed with invitations to 
speak, and everywhere that she is 
heard, she makes a deep impression. 


presided Robins’s 


Kenney 


Cobden 


auspices 


gentle, refined, womanly and dignified, 
in short, more unlike the popular car- 
icatures of a “suffragette,” cannot be 


imagined. In interviews in several 
New York papers, Mrs. Sanderson 
strongly denies the reports that the 


English suffragists scream, scratch and 
fight. 


asking questions. 


She says they merely persist in 


EXPERT HOUSEKEEPING AND 
HOW TO OBTAIN IT, 





Reed Balentine. 


Ixatherine 


By 


a time when the term 
included nearly all the 
industries which man’s physical 
were supplied. The first divi- 
was along the lines of 


There 
housekeeping 
by 


was 


heeds 
of labor 
sex, and women got the largest piece. 
They did all the work except the hunt- 
and fishing; and, everything 
hunting and fishing was done 
by in the home and for the 
home, it may be termed housekeeping. 


sion 


ing as 
except 


women 


Now, for all families except those 
living on farms or in isolated locali- 


ties, housekeeping may be said to em- 
brace but three activities, viz., tne 
of other children 
in day nurseries or schools, the 
buying and cooking of food, and the 
cleaning and tidying of the house. The 
family washing is generally done out- 
side; cloth is woven, and clothes are 
made, outside; so are sausages, butter. 
soap, pickles, etc. In short, all the 
work except that enumerated above is 
now being done in large commercial 
establishments by expert labor; and, 
as a necessary corollary, most of the 
women who were once engaged in 
making sausages, butter and soap in 
the home without any wages are now 
making sausages, butter, or soap in 
faciories, and receiving wages there- 
And yet, strangely enough, the 
more housekeeping becomes limited 
in range, the more difficult it is to get 
that little properly done. This is true 
whether the woman is doing the work 
herself or hiring others to do it. 

The difficulty is generally ascribed 


to the “servant problem,” lack of 


domestic training in women, higher 
education, or laziness, but never to 


the system itself. That, like all things 
having the stamp of time and author- 
ity, is generally considered unassail- 
able. 

But, notwithstanding time and auth- 
or:ty and the simple fact that people 
do not like to change their old habits, 
everyone who has stopped to reflect 
knows that the present system of 
housekeeping is entirely out of joint 
with the modern industrial system, If 
we want expert housekeeping, we 
riust have it done by experts, in bulk. 
Innmediately, and with a shudder, we 
sce a hotel or apartment house loom- 
ing up before us. “No,” say the con- 
servatives, ‘cooking cannot be done in 
bulk, and children are not encouraged 
in hotels. I prefer the old way.” 

It is true that hotels are not at pres- 
ent very satisfying; but may not this 
be due to the fact that they have 
never been intended for anything but 
stop-gaps? It is not inconceivable 
that, if there should be a really large 
demand for hotels as permanent abid- 
iug places for families, they might be- 
come something quite different. It is 
not impossible to suppose that they 
might be built with day nurseries, 
play rooms, or kindergartens; or that 
the food might be carefully cooked, 
and served to families in their own 
private dining rooms. Where the 
land is not too high, hotels could be 
built on the cottage system, that is, 
with a group of smaller houses sur- 


| 
| 





| 








1 |}going to occupy in the future will be 
The papers report that anyone more | ©" "5 DP! 


— — 


rounding a central building contain:esg 
the kitchen, kindergartens, and day 
nurseries. Thus each family could 
have a real house all to itself, with 
all the “privacy” and “sanctity of | 
home” attaching thereto. | 

Of course, the expense of living in| 
these hotels would vary according to | 
the income of the families patronizing | 
them: but, all things considered, it| 
would be cheaper to live so than in| 
the old way. This is true because | 
skilled labor on a large seale 
less than unskilled labor on a small | 
scale. A young baby really ought to 
have the services of a skilled nurse, a 
woruan who has taken a special course 
of training in the care of infants: but, 
as such nurses cost $40 per merth and 
upwards, they are not to be had by 
families of moderate income. If, how- 
ever, A nurse were employed to care | 
for several babies, the expense per | 
baby would be reduced to less than 
the wages of an_ unskilled nurse, 
whom the still more unskilled mother | 
has to watch continually. | 

Whenever there is a_ sufficient de- 
mand for any product or the launch- | 
ing of any scheme, the supply is al- 
ways forthcoming. We shall have the | 
expert housekeeping I have outlined | 
as soon as enough women want it. 
The hotels which happy families are 


costs 


more comfortable, clean, airy, quiet, | 
and “private” than the writer can 
imagine, or would venture to describe 
if she could. The question is merely 
how soon are women going to demand 


expert housekeeping? The present 
writer, alas! cannot in honesty 
answer very buoyantly. So strong is 


the power of tradition and habit that 
women will probably cling with a 
death-grip to the old system as long | 
as they have time for it. The great | 
majority of married women still have 


time for unspecialized and incompe- 
tent housekeeping, because they are | 
not doing anything else. Freedom | 


from daily and hourly supervision of 
private babies and private kitchens 
would for most women mean only so} 
much more leisure. And, with such 
abundant leisure, mother would inevi- 
tably get into mischief. She admits 
this herself, and so does father. 

“For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do.” 

The reason why we do not have bet- 
ter housekeeping is not because 
women have “progressed” too far, 
have graduated from colleges, agitated 
for the suffrage, and for the right to 
lunch at public restaurants without 
male escort as long as they behave 
themselves; but because most of them 
have not progressed far enough. While 
there is a constantly multiplying list 
women lawyers, doctors, brokers, 
insurance agents, letter-carriers, and 
blacksmiths, the great majority of 
married women are still being “sup- 
ported,” that is, are either doing un- 
specialized, unskilled work without | 
wages, or playing bridge and attending 
functions clad in ‘‘creations’” such as 
the wages of no unskilled laborer ever 
bought. Not until women can appre- 
ciate the advantage and the joy of 
haxing specialized businesses or pro- 
fessions of their own, to be followed 
whether married or single, shall we 
renlize our fondest domestic hopes. 
But when they have the training for 


ot 


| well-chosen 


| of 





and the desire to do trained work, the 
old system will become intolerable. 
For those who may remain persist- 


ently “feminine,” even after this ter- 
ripie upheaval, there will be ample 
opportunities to follow their natural 
bent by entering the new hotels as 
k'ndergarteners, cooks, or general 
managers. Here they will find the 
same sort of work to do, with this 


difference, that they will be paid fer 
doing it, and that they will be re- 
quired to do it better than it was ever 
done under the old system. In short, 


they will find themselves transferred 
from a condition of industrial sav- | 
agery into such surroundings as will 


make them a part of the “white man’s 
world.” 

To secure expert housekeeping, then, 
it is important that a large number of 
women become expert professional 
housekeepers; and it is still more im- 
portant that all those who are not 
desirous of becoming expert profes- 
sional housekeepers should let that 
business alone entirely, and become 
expert professionals in other direc- 
tions. Thus only can home become in 
truth rather than poetic fancy the 
haven of good meals, peace, and 
ha} piness. 

Fort Hunt. Va. 


AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 

A “Birthday Calendar of Suffrage 
Women” has been prepared by Jane 
A. Stewart. It is “perpetual,” i. e., by 
an ingenious arrangement, the dates 
can be made to fit any year, simply by 
shifting a little slip. 

It is enriched with portraits of Lu- 
cretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Livermore, Frances Willard, and Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, and gives the 
dates of the birthdays of a great num- 





ber of famous women, In this particu- 
lar it would be a special help to suf- 
frage clubs that would like to com- 
memorate some distinguished woman 
at each meeting. There are many 
quotations in favor 
Those on the 
page are from Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and President M. Cary Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr. The quotation from 
Mrs. Catt reads: 

“Women are the daughters of men, 
and men are the sons of women, and 
you cannot perfect one until you 
nearly perfect the other. Women’s 
suffrage can and will purify politics, 
but not in ten years.” 

The words chosen from Dr. Thomas 
are: “Eaual suffrage an inevitable 


equal suffrage. 


is 


| 


and logical consequence of the higher 
| 


education of women. The men 


with whom they have worked side by | 


side in college classes will claim and 
receive the aid of educated women in 
political as well as in home life.’ 
The calendar would make an excel- 
lent Christmas present. It may be or- 


dered from Miss Jane Stewart, 1802 
Berks St., Philadelphia, Pa., price 30 
cents, post paid. 


|\“THE CONVERT,” AS A PREMIUM. 


For three new subscribers to the 
Woman's Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid, as a premium, 
Elizabeth Robins’s new equal-suffrage 
novel, “The Convert.” 





PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


Prof. W. H. Carruth writes from 
Berlin: 

‘The German attitude toward woman 
has changed for the better won- 
derfully in the last twenty years, 
in the line of recognizing her indepen- 
dent individuality outside the house- 
holc. Probably the great congress two 
years ago helped. Here are a couple 
little straws. Almost every week 
we note something. These two are 
from two successive days: 

“The first woman droschke-chauf- 
feur in Berlin received her license to- 
day from the chief of police. She im- 
mediately mounted an automobile 
dréschke and began her first trip.” 

“In yesterday's session of the Char- 
lottenburg Common Council, Council- 
man Stadthagen introduced a resolu- 
tion, asking the magistracy to arrange 
for greater participation by women, 
especially in the sphere of the school 
and of dwelling control. The resolu- 
tion met with a cordial reception, and 
Mayor Matting announced, in the 
name of the magistracy, that this re- 
quest would be granted in the reor- 
ganization of the school board. 
ordinance to this effect, he said, was 
already being prepared, and would be 
submitted to the council at an early 
date. 

“In the same direction runs a new 
ordinance submitted by the magis- 
tracy, which was next discussed. It 
was a new constitution for the poo! 
commission, providing in future for 
three women as members of the same. 
Hitherto there have been women 
members with only advisory voice, 
but henceforth they will have a de- 
cisive vote. After a short debate, the 
ordinance was unanimously adopted.” 

l’rofessor and Mrs. Carruth of the 
Kansas State University have been in 
Berlin since mid-August, and will 
start for home Dec. 1. They will spend 
Christmas with their daughter, Mrs. 
Dr. McCollum, in Madison, where her 
husband is instructor in chemistry in 


the University of Wisconsin. 





KELLOGG DURLAND’S LECTURE. 


give his 
“The Civ- 


Kellogg Durland wiil 
illustrated lecture on 
ilized Barbarism of Russia” in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Dec. 9, at 8 P. 
M. Dr. Durland during the past year 
traveled all through Russia, and pene- 
trated to Siberia. He was al- 
lowed to journey through the Cau- 
casus with a party of Cossack officers, 
and had an unequalled chance to see 
present conditions in Russia from the 
inside. His lecture, which is given 
under the auspices of the Men’s Club 
of Tremont Temple, will be of thril- 
ing interest, and everyone who can 
should hear it. Tickets, 25, 50 and 75 
cents, may be had from F. F. McLeod, 
Tremont Temple. All seats reserved, 


Dr. 


great 


even 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, dur- 
ing her recent visit to Boston, said 
that every issue of the Woman's Jour- 
nal contained something of value, and 
that she thought there must be great 
satisfaction in editing it, and in re- 
flecting upon all the enduring good 
that it has accomplished in the past 38 
years. “It is like planting forests in- 
stead of lettuce,” she said. 


An | 


| wore 


Miss | 


| of 





| 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Roosevelt has made herself a 


life member of the New York Assem- 


of | bly of Mothers. 
first | 


Queen Alexandra and her daughters, 
who are devoted to cats, had to banish 
their pets during the Kaiser's visit to 
Windsor Castle. He has an antipathy 
to the feline race. small kitten 
within a mile of him is enough to up- 
nerves. Therefore all the 
all the fluffy 
Persians, had to be gathered up and 


One 
set his 
mousers, and adorable 
placed in other quarters, till the end 
of the imperial visit. 

Miss 
the 
photographed 


Elise Parkinson of Boston is 
person in this country to be 
in She 


white rose- 


first 
natural colors. 


a soft dress with 
buds, and the colorings of the flowers, 
the hair and the flesh tints 
curately reprocuced. Two plates were 
of father, Morris 
The 


Lumiere 


are ac- 


her by her 
Parkinson. 
plates came from 
the of 
The process is complicated and costly, 
and in Paris a photograph in colors 


costs $50. 


made 
Burke prepared 
of Paris, 


discoverer color photography. 


has been 
loving 


American 


Helen Could 
sented with a _ silver cup by 
men of the navy, in 
recognition of her many acts of kind- 
ness to the sailors, and her gift of 
nearly $500,000 to the Warsmen’s Y, 
M. €. A. Home in Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
the uuditorium 
building, near the 


Miss pre- 


5,000 


was presented in 
7. Bw. Cc. A, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and though only 


4) men could be spared for the occa- 


cup 


the 


sion, those present included represen- 


tatives of all the war vessels in the 
harbor. Rear Admiral Joseph B. Cogh- 
lan, retired, spoke on behalf of the 


S. 
expressed 


navy, and Rear Admiral C. Sperry 


for the fleet. Miss Gould 


her appreciation in a characteristic 
speech. 

Mrs. E. M. Barrett of Austin, Tex., 
who is at the head of a school for de- 
fective children, is also an expert 
maker of cement blocks, and herself 


made the blocks of which her school 
building is constructed. She believes 
that concrete is the coming building 
material and the poor man’s salvation, 
in the dry of the 
where other building ma- 
Mrs, Barrett 
has been carrying on a campaign of 
education among the farmers. At a 
recent meeting of the Texas Farmers’ 
Congress, she gave a demonstration in 
concrete block making, and urged the 
farmers to save money by making the 
material themselves to build their 
barns, sheds and fences. 


especially parts 
Southwest, 


terial is scarce and high, 


Miss Ava Mahoney of Huntington is 
the only woman in Indiana serving as 
county sheriff. She is acting sheriff of 
Huntington County in the absence of 
her father, who has had to go South on 
account of failing health. His daugh- 
ter will serve out his term. Last week 
she took Nora Mosher, convicted of 
child murder, to the women’s prison at 
Indianapolis, Miss Mahoney has been 
her father’s deputy nearly three years. 
Her mother has lately died, and this 
throws the care of the sheriff’s resi- 
dence as well as of the county jail on 
her hands. She has now in her charge 
some of the most desperate criminals 
that have been in the jail for many 
years, but thus far she has proved 
equal to the responsibility, 

Sarah Bernhardt, in her “Memories 
of My Life,” is very complimentary to 
Boston women. She “What 
struck me most about the women of 
Boston was the harmony and softness 
of their gestures. Brought up among 
the severest and harshest of traditions, 
the Bostonian race seems to me to be 
the most refined and mysterious of all 


says: 


American races. The women 
adore music, the theatre, literature, 
painting and poetry. They know 


everything and understand everything, 
are chaste and reserved, and neither 
laugh nor talk very loudly.” The 
“Bostonian race” of today is made up 
of so many different nationalities as to 
be, indeed, “mysterious.” But it is 
pleasant to know that our women im- 
pressed Mme. Bernhardt so agreeably. 
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WASTE. 





If there is anything unhappily char- 
acteristic of the age and country in 
which we live, it is our wicked waste 
of unequaled natural resources and op- 
portunities, At the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston, last week, Mr. Leslie 
Miller, of the Industrial Art School of 
Philadelphia, spoke forcibly of the in- 
estimable value of the individual 
workman, by whose activity, ingenui- 
ty, and skill all success is achieved in 
every department of industry. He 
urged the importance of encouraging 
young men and women to excel in 
whatever avocation they undertake, 
and the superiority of the education of 
daily life, if properly utilized by the 
worker, over any merely’ so-called 
“higher education,’ which too often 
turns out graduates incapable of doing 
anything useful. He called attention 
to the amazing advance of modern 
«jermany, in every department of ag- 
riculture, commerce, manufacture, art, 
and science, due to the insistence of 
government in training every young 
man and woman in some _ practical 
pursuit, He contrasted the delight of 
skilful and intelligent labor with the 
tedium of compulsory drudgery, and 
eulogized the value of the art spirit in 
every-day details, alike to employers 
and workmen. 

But another speaker, while heartily 
approving of ‘Mr. Miller’s views. called 
attention to the contrary trend of our 
present institutions. Instead of edu- 
cating our workers, we are demoraliz- 
ing them. Instead of utilizing our 
natural resources and opportunities, 
we are exploiting them. ‘The desire to 
get something for nothing, beginning 
with the employers of labor, is stead- 
ily working down among the wage- 
earners, men and women. They now 
seek to get the highest possible pay 
for the least and poorest possible 
work. They see a Rockefeller, or Mor- 
gan, or Harriman, piling up millions 
by promoting consolidations of capi- 
talists. They naturally try, by consoli- 
dations of laborers, increase their 
daily wages and shorten the hours. 
They discourage unusual efticiency, as 
enabling employers to demand too 
high a standard, The substitution of 
improved labor-saving machinery 
constantly throwing skilled workmen 
out of employment. The growing sub- 
division of labor prevents the work- 
man from ever learning a trade. He 
spends his life in some minute detail 
like filing a watch-spring, so he can- 
not learn to be a watchmaker. If any 
change of fashion or of machinery 
makes his specialty unnecessary, he is 
dismissed without the slightest regard 
for his age, length of employment, cir- 
cumstances, or family responsibilities. 
He finds himself an industrial pauper, 
too old to learn a new kind of employ- 
ment. 

For immediate profit, we are exploit- 
ing the workers, as we have already ex- 
hausted the soil—first of the Atlantic 
States, then of the Middle West, and 
now of the States beyond the Missis- 
sippi. We import European workmen 
to compete with our own, and we pay 
them both nominally high wages for 
excessive and exhausting toil, which 
leaves them no leisure to care for wife 
or children or country. Before the 
man attains old age, he breaks down, 
and finds himself and family destitute, 
while some Carnegie retires to a castle 
in Scotland with millions amassed by 
other men’s years of monotonous over- 
work. How can we expect a workman, 
so situated, to take a pride in his 
skill? He has no assured or perma- 
nent share in its proceeds. His chil- 
dren grow up neglected and untrained. 
The more intelligent of them avoid 
their father’s employment, and try to 
escape from industrial serfdom and a 
life of hopeless dependence upon sel- 
fish employers. 

Both speakers pointed to our present 
industrial methods as a waste of raw 
material. Everything is done on the 
principle—“After us, the deluge; let 
our children and their descendants 
shift for themselves.” We exhaust 
our soil, destroy our forests, consume 


to 


is 





our coal, pump out our petroleum, 
mine our iron and copper, giving an 
exorbitant share of the proceeds to a 
limited number of millionaires, com- 
pelling meanwhile the American con- 
sumers to pay.famine prices to mo- 
nopolies to build up a commercial feu- 
dalism on the ruins of republican 
equality. 

If this system of waste and spolia- 
tion is ever to be checked and amend- 
ed, it must be by introducing into leg- 
islation the only class of our citizens 
that is as yet only partially corrupt- 
ed by commercialism—the women. 
They are anchored in their homes and 
by their children, they have to apply 
insufficient incomes to family expendi- 
tures. They are the economists whose 
business is to apply and if possible to 
save what husbands and children earn. 
In the wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters of men, as voters, lies the 
only hope of amending by legislation 
the present reign of waste and spolia- 
tion, and of restoring equal industrial 
opportunities to a free America. 

H. B. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE, 


About 60 young women who are stu- 
dents at the Minnesota State Univer- 
sity, have just organized a College 
Equal Suffrage League. Some of the 
young men and several members of 
the faculty have also joined. The 
meeting at which the club was organ- 
ized was addressed by Prof. Francis 
S. Potter and Prof. Willis M. West of 
the history department. The officers 
chosen are, Elsa Ueland, president; 
Prof. Willis M, West, vice-president; 
Prof. Mary Gray Teck, 
Alice Winter, treasurer, and 
Hare, auditor. 


secretary; 
Howard 


DISTURBANCES IN ENGLAND. 





The woman suffragists of England 
and Scotland have for months been 
holding great numbers of largely at- 
tended public meetings and orderly 
demonstrations, which have passed al- 
most unnoticed by the press. Even 
the recent procession of 2500 women 
in Edinburgh went unmentioned, white 
a like procession of men in Hungary, 
demanding the ballot, was telegraphed 
all over the world. 

Last week the women tried a new 
plan. On the same day, in Jondon, 
Glasgow, Greenwich, Birmingham and 
other cities, a woman rose in the police 
court when the first female prisoner of 
the day was brought in, and protested 
to the judge against a woman's being 
tried and punished under laws that 
she had no voice in making. 


The women are also keeping up 
their campaign of «questioning the 
speakers at public meetings. This is 


customary in England, and in the case 
of men it is considered legiti- 
mate; but when women ask questions 
the managers of the meetings forcibly 
turn them out. Of late, a strong body 
of male sympathizers have accom- 
panied the women, and have resisted 
the efforts to eject them from the hall. 
In one or two eases a free fight has re- 
sulted between the men attacking the 
women and those defending them. A 
meeting at at which Herbert 
Gladstone was trying to speak, was 
completely broken up by the _ suffra- 
gettes, Their questions were so per- 
sistent that he gave up the attempt to 
be heard. A despatch says that “the 
public authorities, from cabinet min- 
police magistrates, are at 
end” how deal with 
these demonstrations. They have the 
remedy in their own hands. All that 
the women ask is to have the govern- 
ment apply the closure and let their 
bill be voted up or down in Parlia- 
ment, where for fifteen years it has 
been ‘“‘talked out” by the opposition, to 
keep it from coming to a vote. 

Instead of thus giving the women a 
square deal, it is announced that the 
leaders of the Liberal party have 
cided to exclude women from future 
public meetings at which any member 
of the cabinet is to speak. 

Meanwhile, the violence of the tac- 
tics employed by the “Antis” throws 
the most extreme proceedings of the 
suffragettes quite into the shade. At 
Birmingham, the other day, the medi- 
cal students are reported to have 
thrown tubes of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and finally driven the ladies from 
the platform by a shower of dead mice. 
The utmost that the women have done 
has been to pelt their opponents with 
persistent questions. If they had 
thrown dead animals or ill-smelling 
chemicals at a cabinet minister’s head, 


quite 


Leeds, 


isters to 


their wits’ to 


de- 





what an outcry would have been 
raised against them! Some people 
claim that even by asking questions 
they have proved the unfitness of 
women to vote. But no one argues 
that all men ought to be disfranchised 
because of the outrageous behavior of 
the Birmingham students. 

Meanwhile, we should remember 
that the former stories about the suf- 
fragettes’ biting, scratching, etc., 
proved to be the sheerest campaign 
lies; and that the present reports most 
iikely belong to the same family. 

A. S. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The New Jersey State Federation 
has been working for ten years to save 
the beautiful Palisades on the Hudson, 
and at last sees the reward of its la- 
bors. Largely through the public sen- 
timent awakened by the club wemen, 
a permanent commission, appointed by 
New York and New Jersey, is w-ting 
together in getting and holding cnough 
of the Palisades to coatrol and protect 
them for an interstate park, $50,000 
being appropriated by the New Jersey 


Legislature and $400,000 by New 
York. The league organized by the 


New Jersey Federation and the Feder- 
ation’s department of forestry have 
worked together to raise inoney for a 
public memorial park on the top of the 
cliffs, with a lookout tower. The 
money has been the land 
bought, and the Interstate Commission 
if it would accept the ground 
for a park. The commission replied 
that, “desiring to show its apprecia- 
of the efforts of the women of 
New Jersey and of the country, in con- 
nection with the preservation of the 
Palisades,” it would procure a site for 
the proposed memorial park, without 


raised, 


asked 


tion 


expense to the Federation, and would 
give for the purpose the site selected, 
or one desirnple because 
nearer New York City, and therefore 
more accessible, provided the Federa- 
tion would use all the funds collected 
for putting up a monument. 
The Federation 
petitive plans for the proposed 
out tower, which will Le built at once 


even more 


proper 
is now securitu com- 
look- 





on the top of the cliffs, in ful! view 
from the river, 
The Michigan State Federation is 


calling attention to the fact that the 
State Home for Epileptics and Feeble- 
Minded is not large enough to meet 
the demand, and has 950 applicants 
now on the waiting list. This is es- 
pecially shocking, inasmuch these 
unfortunates, when not properly cared 
for and segregated, go on increasing 
the population. Advantage is taken 
especially of the feeble-minded women 
and girls. The club women are trying 
to get an appropriation from ‘he Leg- 
islature to enlarge the Home, “nd it 
would be much cheaper in the Jong 
run to grant it than to have s great 
number of feeble-minded children con- 
tinue to be born every year, tc become 
a charge on the State for life. Rev. 
Jeannette O. Ferris of South Rapids, 
chairman cf the legislative conimittee, 
has been lecturing to club women 
through the State in favor of the bill, 
and the facts must incidentally have 
made a good many converts to suf- 
frage. Her committee has also been 
asked to help secure needed amend- 
ments in the State factory laws for 
the benefit of wemen and ctbiidren. 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kala- 
mazoo is doing excellent work onthe 
committee of corrections and charities, 
nu new committee appointed lasc fall. 
In conjunction with the State Nurses’ 
Association, it is working to secure the 


as 


installation of trained nurses in the 
county almshouses’ througiiout tue 
State. 


Sayre Macneil and Eustace Peixotto, 
the college students who spoke for 
woman suffrage, and M, E. Harrison 
and Jesse Robinson, who spoke against 
it, at the recent annual meeting of the 
Californian E. S. A., have been invited 
by Mrs. J. E. Levey, president of the 
San Francisco Jewish Council of 
Women, to debate the same question 
at the next meeting of the Council, to 
be held at the California Club un .he 
second Monday in December. . 





POOR PHEBE COUZINS. 

The Pacific Outlook of Los Angeles, 
referring to Phebe Couzins’s recent at- 
tack on equal suffrage, says: 

“Persons who know Miss Couzins 
and are familiar with her characteris- 
tics and her career will smile at the 
words uttered by a woman, now old 
and disappointed, a woman who once 
gave promise of brilliant achievement, 
Miss Couzins is a member of a South- 
ern family, formerly distinguished and 
wealthy. She was educated as a law- 
yer, and early developed great ora- 
torical gifts. These she used for the 
cause of suffrage, but unfortunately 
she had an aggressive manner that 
made enemies where friends should 





have been won. Miss Couzins de- 
scribes the effects of suffrage in Col- 
orado, and it is plain that she views 
the question with prejudice. It is re- 
membered that in the campaign of 
1894 she became incensed at some fan- 
cied slight, but she has apparently for- 
gotten that she became ill and that 
she accepted, gladly, assistance from 
the women she now criticises so se- 
verely. It was just previous to this 
time that she had had trouble with the 
board of the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. She had been elected secre- 
tary, but again she antagonized those 
whom she should have won as sup- 
porters. For more than ten years she 
has lived much in the past, and now 
that she is old and almost forgotten, 
she is able to remind the world of her 
existence in no other way except by 
some biting criticism of her own ¢cex. 

“Whether one is a believer in politi- 
cal equality or not, simple justice de- 
mands that the truth be stated. Miss 
Couzins long ago gave up the work 
for the ballot, and now that she looks 
out to behold a new generation inter- 
ested in temperance and equal suf- 
frage, two movements with which she 
is no longer in sympathy, she can be 
forgiven for resorting to the methods 
of the uneducated and unprogressive 
members of her sex who find relief in 
scolding.”’ 





PRESIDENT VAN HISE ON CO-EDU- 
CATION. 





President Charles Richard Van Hise 
of the University of Wisconsin ad- 
dressed the A. C. A., at its recent 
Quarter-centennial, on “Educational 
Tendencies in State Universities.” 

After discussing some general tenden- 
cies, he said: 

While I would be glad to consider 
several other features of State Univer- 
sities, the time limit demands that I 
hereafter confine my attention to that 
aspect of the State Universities in 
which this organization is especially 
interested—co-education. In preparing 
the following statement, I have had 
the advantage of many letters giving 
the views of the State University pres- 
idents, 

How Coeducation Began. 

In the older State Universities of the 
Middle West, co-education began, not 
in consequence of a theoretical belief in 
it upon the part of the officials, but in 
spite of their disbelief. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin, and some 
other State Universities, co-education 
gained foothold only gradually, and in 
consequence of popular pressure for as 
good educational opportunities for the 
women as for the men. In Wisconsin, 
at the outset, the women were admit- 
ted only to a normal department, and 
their class work was entirely separate. 
Finally, because of pressure for a 
broader range of studies, and lack of 
funds to obtain a larger instructional 
force, President Chadbourne concluded 
—it is said with much reluctance—to 
allow the young men and women to re- 
cite together in the subject in which he 
himself gave instruction—botany. No 
startling results followed, and this be- 
came the entering wedge which finally 


led to equal opportunities for the 
women and the men. Similar events 


occurred in other institutions. 

The reasons which led to co-educa- 
tion were, then, purely economic. The 
Western Sieates in those early days 
were too poor to support two high- 
grade educational institutions. Yet the 
justice was recognized of the women’s 
demand that they have equal oppor- 
tunity with the men. There was no 
way to afford such opportunity but to 
adopt co-education, and this was the 
solution which was gradually forced 
npon the older State Universities of the 
Middle West. 

Many Evils Predicted. 

The solution was reached with much 
hesitancy. Imaginary difficulties and 
evils were feared. Of these, according 
to President Angell, the chief were: 
“First, the fear of people generally that 
women could not carry the studies of 
men, and that they could not endure 
the physical strain of college work; 
and, secondly, most of the male stu- 
dents and a large proportion of the 
professors did not desire that women 
should be received.”” To these must un- 
questionably be added that, in the 
minds of many, there was doubt in 
reference to the maintenance of the 
proprieties. Also it was feared that 
the intellectual standards of the insti- 
tutions would deteriorate if women 
were admitted. Indeed, in Boston dur- 
ing the past summer I was asked by 
prominent educational men whether co- 
education had not prevented State 
Universities from keeping up intellec- 
tual standards, and notwithstanding 
my denial, which has since been sus- 
tained by a score of letters from State 
University presidents, it was still held 
that a deterioration of intellectual 
standards in co-educational institu- 
tions is inevitable. 

Evils Proved imaginary. 

None of the evils and few of the dif- 
ficulties which were raised against co- 
education in advance of its trial have 
been confirmed by experience. The 
moral standards of young women and 
men have not deteriorated in co-aduca- 
tional institutions. In them the educa- 
tional standards have steadily risen in 
the West, exactly as they have in the 
East: indeed, more rapidly, for many 
years ago the best Western institutions 
were far behind the best Eastern col- 
leges in their standards, whereas at 


, other State Universities. 





present we would not be ready to make 
this admission. 
As to Graduate Work. 

While all the State University presi- 
dents from whom I have had communi- 
cations hold the view expressed as to 
undergraduate work, there are certain 
exceptions and reservations with vefer- 
ence to graduate work. The president 
of one large State University says that 
the presence of women does tend to 
lower the standard of graduate work, 
for the simple reason that women do 
not incline to research. While I would 
hesitate to assent to this, it does ap- 
pear to be a fact that the percentage 
of women that are willing to work at 
the same subject six hours a day for 
three hundred days in the year is much 
smaller than among the men. But this 
quality is essential for success in re- 
search work. Thus, while the intellec- 
tual success of the woman in under- 
graduate work is unquestioned, there is 
still question on the part of some as 
to the rank she is to take in the grad- 
uate school and research work. 


Only One Difficulty. 

In the early days of co-education, the 
only real difficulty which appeared was 
that mentioned by President Anyeli-— 
the women were not welcome to the 
students and professors. By the men, 
the women were regarded as interlop- 
ers, and in some institutions they were 
ostracized. In one, at least, this con- 
dition of affairs has continued to some 
extent to the present time; but, so far 
as I know, it has disappeared in all 
Normal, fra- 
ternal relations obtain between the 
men and women. The presence of the 
women in the class rooms and on the 
campus is regarded as perfectly nat- 
ural. 

Thus in the early stage of the devel- 
opment of co-education, with the ex- 
ception of the objection of the men 
themselves, there was practically no co- 
educational problem. The women were 
greatly outnumbered by the men, and 
the entrance of the few women made 
scarcely more disturbance in the work 
of the professors than the appearance 
in recent years of a considerable group 
of Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos. 


Coeducation A Success. 

The immediate success of co-educa- 
tion in the older of the State Univer- 
sities of the Middle West led to its es- 
tublishment, as a matter of course, in 
the newer State Universities, so 
that at present all the State in- 
stitutions north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line and west of the Mississippi, 
with the exception of Louis‘ana, 
are co-educational. The movement for 
co-education among the State Universi- 
ties, which won in the North and far 
West, did not win in the South, nor 
has it up to the present time. A few 
Southern universities east of the Miss- 
issippi are co-educational, such as 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia. But so dominant was the co- 
educational sentiment in the North and 
West that the great private founda- 
tions of Chicago and Stamford were es- 
tablished upon a co-educational basis. 


Most Women Coeducated. 

The total number of women in all 
State Universities for the year 1904, ac- 
cording: to the report of the U. S. Com- 
mission of Education, was 12,618, and 
the total number of women attending 
all co-educational colleges and techni- 
cal schools in the United States was 
57,391; whereas the total number of 
women in women’s colleges was only 
27.233. Of this number, however, only 
6,341 are in Class A of the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education. 

It is therefore clear, if the opportuni- 
ties for higher education are to be open 
to anything like the number of women 
who are asking for them, that, wholly 
irrespective of theory, co-education 
must be maintained, or, if abandoned, 
provision must be made for a large 
number of first-class women’s colleges. 
This would involve the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars in buildings 
and equipment, and require many 
scores of millions of dollars for endow- 
ment. 

A New Problem Arises. 

With the very rapid increase of 
women in the colleges of liberal arts of 
State Universities, and, indeed, their 
dominance in several, there undoubted- 
ly have arisen educational problems 
never suggesied by those who origi- 
nally opposed co-education. In the 
early days, the young women in the 
State Universities were, almost with- 
out exception, earnest students, who 
went to college with the determined 
purpose of utilizing to the best advan- 
tage the facilities offered. Indeed, the 
only point of criticism in the early 
days was the too great conscientious- 
ness of the young women. They felt 
not only that they ought to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities, but that 
the burden rested upon them to prove 
that they were the intellectual equals 
of the young men. They felt that their 
records must not be inferior to those of 
the opposite sex. And from the outset 
the average scholastic record of the 
young women in the State Universities 
has been higher than the average of 
that of the young men. Because of 
their close adherence to the work as- 
signed, under the feeling that they 
must make good records, some mem- 
bers of the faculties believe that the 
women, upon the whole, are less inde- 
pendent in their work than the men; 
but this, even if true in a minor way, 
is not of fundamental consequence. 


Higher Education Fashionable. 


With the great increase in recent 
years in the number of women who 
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take a college course, there has arisen 
the feeling among many of the best 
families of the middle and far West 
that it is the thing for the daughter to 
have a college education, just as it is 
for the son. Also the social life in 
co-educational institutions, which did 
not exist at all in early yes’s, is now 
an attraction to many young women. 
In short, a college education for women 
has become popular. This has natur- 
ally led to considerable numbers of 
young women going to college who 
have no serious scholastic purpose. 
The presence in the same institution 
of a certain percentage of men and 
women, both with no very serious pur- 


pose, has undoubtedly led to a co- 
educational problem, that of social 
affairs. 


In the State Universities a number of 
steps have been taken during the past 
few years toward the regulation of so- 
cial affairs, and it is my expectation 
that we shall go further before condi- 
tions are satisfactory. 


Problem of Social Affairs. 

In reference to this problem, I shall 
mention merely one difficulty, which 
seems to me to have been frequently 
overlooked. In women’s colleges, the 
women set their own standards. That 
woman is successful who takes a lead- 
ing part in scholastic work, in the lit- 
erary society, in dramatics, in athletics, 
and other forms of college life. The 
young woman must win her success by 
exactly the same qualities of leader- 
ship and of service in the college to 
the college community required by the 
young man to win a prominent posi- 
tion. In the co-educational institutions 
there is a tendency for the men to fix 
the standards not only for themselves 
but for the women. With the increase 
in co-educational institutions of num- 
bers of men and women with no very 
serious purpose, there is undoubtedly a 
tendency among the women to regard 
as successful the one who is attractive 
to the young men; in other words, so- 
cial availability rather than intellec- 
tual leadership is regarded by at least 
a considerable number of the young 
women as the basis of a successful col- 
lege career. While this view may seem 
absurd, a little reflection will convince 
one that the tendency is perfectly nat- 
ural, indeed, is as deep-seated as many 
of the most firmly-established tradi- 
tions in reference to the relations be- 
tween the sexes. So far as I can see, 
this obstacle will always be a real one 
in co-educational institutions. A sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem of so- 
cial affairs will only be accomplished 
by a recognition of its existence, by the 
development among the young women 
of their own ideals, through insistetice 
that they shall set their own standards 
in the co-educational as in the women’s 
college, that they shall not accept the 
standard of the least earnest fraction 
of the young men—that of social avail- 
ability. 

It is admitted that the State Univer- 
sity has a problem of social affairs. It 
is not meant to imply by this that the 
women’s college has not her problem 
of social affairs, although the latter 
may be of a somewhat different kind. 
My inquiries have led me to believe 
that the problem of social affairs in 
the women’s college is perhaps as dif- 
ficult to handle as that in a co-educa- 
tional institution. Other things being 
equal, it cannot be asserted that the 
advantages of the one are superior to 
those of the other. 


Increase of Women. 

The educational opportunities of the 
stronger universities of the West have 
been eagerly seized by the young 
women, and, according to information 
received for 1906-7, the numbers, of 
women and men in the college of lib- 
eral arts, or literature, arts, and sci- 
ences, of several State Universities 
were as follows: 


University No. of No. of 
women men 
Co Ree 987 582 
rere 420 475 
ERS ee 654 912 
a Se a 497 473 
Ep tesecwewns 393 382 
Michigan ......... 699 992 
pre reer Tr 879 465 
eee 396 404 
Se 725 314 
ASA 292 324 
ME weet cavuenes 448 369 
Washington ....... 487 209 
Vf 838 1008 


If other colleges than those of lib- 
eral arts were to be included, tlhe 
women would be greatly outnumbered 
in all cases. 

But in the colleges of liberal arts 
for the State Universities mentioned, 
it appears that the women outnumber 
the men in seven out of the thirteen, 
and that in three institutions they 
are nearly twice as numerous as the 
men. For the thirteen universities, 
the women constitute 52.7 per cent. 
of the students of the colleges of lib- 
eral arts, The maximum and mini- 
mum number of women for these in- 
stitutions are 69.9 per cent. for Wash- 
ington, and 41.3 per cent. for Michi- 
gan. In the college of liberal arts of 
Cornell, a semi-State University, there 
are 305 women and 443 men; thus the 
percentage of women is 40.8. 

In Chicago, a co-educational pri- 
vate foundation in a great city, the 
percentage of women in the college of 
liberal arts was 46.5. While the in- 
crease in the number of women as com- 
pared with the men is much more 
rapid in State Universities located in 
cities than in small towns, in the lat- 
ter also, upon the average, they are 





increasing in relative numbers, and if 
this tendency continues, there is a pos- 
sibility that some of the colleges of lib- 
eral arts in the State Universities—not 
the universities as a whole—may in 
large measure cease to be co-educa- 
tional by becoming essentially women’s 
colleges. 

With the increase in the number of 
women in the colleges of liberal arts, 
another tendency has appeared. Cer- 
tain courses have become popular with 
the women, so that they greatly out- 
number the men. As soon as this sit- 
uation obtains, there is a tendency for 
the men not to elect these courses, 
even if otherwise attractive to them. 
Similarly, there are certain courses 
which are naturally taken by a large 
number of men, perhaps with reference 
to their future careers, and there is a 
tendency for the women not to elect 
these courses because of this fact. Lan- 
guage illustrates the first, and political 
economy the second, 

The president of one large State Uni- 
versity where the women greatly out- 
number the men in the college of lib- 
eral arts, says the women predominate 
in all the literary courses, and unques- 
tionably are pushing the men out by 
natural segregative laws. This expres- 
sion of opinion is confirmed by similar 
experiences in other State Universities 
where the women are very numerous. 

Segregation by Subjects. 

It is useless to say that the tendency 
for segregation by subjects and courses 
does not exist, or that it ought not to 
exist, for when, as a matter of fact, in 
a given course, women for one reason 
or another become predominant, this 
acts as a deterrent to the free election 
of the course by considerable numbers 
of men, and vice versa. 

But natural segregation 
much farther than this. At present, 
provision has been made for nearly 
complete segregation on a large scale 
by the establishment of courses and 
colleges which are practically for the 
one sex or the other. The colleges of 
engineering, law, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and medicine, are essentially 
men’s colleges. While open to women, 
their opportunities have been taken ad- 
vantage of only to a very limited ex- 
tent. Similarly, courses for training 
the heads of households have been es- 
tablished for the women. Whether 
such courses be called home 
economics, household science, or do- 
mestic science, they are the first of the 
professional schools for women. Al- 
ready in a considerable number of 
State institutions such courses are pro- 
vided. 
Agricultural 


has gone 


and Domestic Science 
Courses. 

As yet these courses are in an imper- 
fect state of development. They arein 
somewhiut the same position as agricul- 
ture was in the State University 
twenty-five years ago. When it was 
proposed to teach agriculture as a col- 
lege study, there was no handier sub- 
ject for a gibe, and all the older and 
more conservative universities refused 
to establish such courses. They have 
been the losers, and progressive univer- 
sities that introduced agriculture have 
been the immeasurable gainers. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, agricul- 
ture has been ennobled into a profes- 
sion. It is now appreciated that agri- 
culture is a complex applied science, 
requiring deep learning in physics, 
chemistry and biology, to obtain the 
best results. All over the country, at 
the heads of large estates may be 
found educated men using their best 
intellectual powers in inereasing the 
fundamental material wealth of the na- 
tion. The profe:sion of agriculture 
now affords one of the greatest open- 
ings in the country, and the number of 
men who enter it will increase phe- 
nomenally during the next quarter of 
a century. 

Similarly, the training for the head 
of a house will be developed until it 
is recognized as a profession. It will 
be realized that the scope of the knowl- 
edge of the head of a household should 
include business, the application of 
chemistry, physics, and biology to food 
and health, the applications of archi- 
tecture and art to the house. The 
woman who has studied the fundamen- 
tal sciences leading to these subjects 
and becomes trained in their applica- 
tion to the home is educated in a pro- 
fession as dignified as other profes- 
sions. When a woman becomes thus 
educated, she will find the direction of 
her home a high intellectual pleasure 
rather than a wearisome routine. 

On account of the lack of the man- 
ual training side of the work of house- 
hold science in many of the primary 
and secondary schools, the universities 
will be obliged for a number of years 
to do work of a lower grade than is 
desirable in college, precisely as they 
have been obliged to do work of this 
class in agriculture. But the problem 
is before the higher institutions of 
learning, to work out a course which, 
for the professional training of heads 
of households, will be recognized as 
equal to the training furnished in 
agriculture and engineering, and this 
problem will be somewhere solved, 
more probably in the State Universi- 
ties than elsewhere, because these are 
the institutions in which this necessity 
has been recognized. When such 
courses are developed, it is natural to 
suppose that in them women wili dom- 
inate as do men in engineering. Up to 
the present time, at least, the men have 
shown no tendency to crowd the 
women out of home economics. 

It thus appears that in co-educational 
institutions natural segregation has ap- 





I 
peared along two lines, one wholly for- | 


tunate, the other presenting a problem. 
All who are not such hopeless conser- 
vatives as to believe that the present | 
situation is better than any possible 
change will doubtless agree that the | 
development of courses, schools, and | 
colleges, adapted to the special profes- 
sions, and in which, therefore, men or 
women are segregated in accordance 
with their natural fitness, is highly de- 
sirable. I look to see such segregation 
go farther. ; 

But the college of liberal aris does 
and should include both sexes in large 
numbers, since the work of this col- 
lege affords the fundamental general 





training upon which special training 
should be based. In this college, nat- 
ural segregation has also appeared, 


with the tendency to drive men out of 
some subjects, and the tendency to 
drive women out of others, all of 
which are largely pursued by both sex- 
es in men’s and women’s colleges. 

How shall this problem be handled 
without in any way discriminating 
against the men or women? In sub- 
jects such as language, literature, po- 
litical economy, history and mathema- 
tics, in a large institution there are 
many divisions. There is no reason 
whatever why a course already given 
in a number of sections should not 
provide divisions primarily for the men 
and others primarily for the women. 
If the actual opportunities of women 
will be enlarged by offering courses in 
political economy for thein, perhaps 
adapted to their special interests, when 
they otherwise would not pursue this 
subject, because of the number of men, 
why should this not be done? If the 
opportunities of the men will be en- 
larged by offering courses in literature 
for them, when otherwise they would 
not take such courses because of the 
large number of women, what valid 
objection can be urged? Why should 
there not be given a course in ethics 
for men alone? 

In two Western universities, the sug- 
gested principles have already been ap- 
plie? to a limited extent. In Kansas, 
Dean Templin informs me that courses 
in physiology and in the sociology of 
the family have been offered primarily 
for the women, but, unexpectedly to 
the authorities, these courses have also 
proved popular among the young men. 
I am further informed that special 
courses for the two sexes are in ac- 
cordance with the charter of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, which provides that 
separate classes shall be maintained 
for the two sexes whenever it shall be 
found convenient to make such provi- 
sion, although, with the exception 
above given, this provision of the 
charter has been a dead letter. 

At the University of Washington, 
President Kane says that in some of 
the subjects in which there are a large 
number of students, the sections are so 
scheduled that women only are in cer- 
tain sections and men only in others. 

The natural segregation of the sexes 
in subjects which should be attractive 
to both is an undoubted 
tendency. It is, therefore, futile to ig- 
nore it, for the men and women under 
the elective system cannot be driven 
into courses they do not desire to en- 
ter. 


I believe the wisest proceedure is for | 
educational authorities frankly to rec- | 


ognize the tendency by providing in 
such subjects courses primarily for 
men and women, as fast as the tenden- 
cy shows that this is desirable, in or- 
der to give each sex the best oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, it seems to me that, in 
arranging for natural segregation in 
those subjects attractive to both men 
and women, steps will be taken which 
will be likely to preserve co-education 
in the college of liberal arts. That this 
shall remain the situation at Stanford 
has been assured by the limitation of 
the number of women that may be ad- 
mitted. By Chicago the problem has 
been handled by segregating the 
women and men for the first two years. 
I believe a better solution of the prob- 
lem than these somewhat arbitrary 
regulations is to provide for natural 
segregation by the development of pro- 
fessional courses, such as engineering, 
agriculture, commerce, law, for men, 
and other courses, illustrated by home 
economics, for women, and in the col- 
lege of liberal arts providing for separ- 
ate divisions, which to a certain extent 
may be specialized, in those subjects 
which are attractive to both sexes, as 
rapidly as experience shows that this 
plan really enlarges the opportunities 
for both women and men. 


Blindly ignoring facts and persisting 
in an old policy, regardless of results, 
will weaken rather than strengthen co- 
education. Believing, as I do, the adop- 
tion of co-education in the West, which 
has led to the higher education of tens 
of thousands of women who would 
otherwise have had no opportunity to 
obtain a college training, has been of 
immeasurable importance to the na- 
tion; believing as I do that co-educa- 
tion gives satisfactory scholastic re- 
sults for both sexes, I am in favor of 
taking such steps as are necessary to 
maintain co-education in full vigor in 
the colleges of liberal arts. 





A lady looking about in a bric-a-brac 
shop, with a view to buying something 
odd, noticed a quaint figure, the head 
and shoulders of which appeared 
above the counter. 

“What is that Japanese idol 
there worth?” she inquired. 

The salesman’s reply was given in a 
subdued tone: “Worth about half a 
million, madam; it’s the proprietor.” 


over 


educational | 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





FITZ-RANDOLPH TRADITIONS. 
A Story of a Thousand Years. By 
L. V. F. Randolph, New Jersey His- 
torical Society. 1907. 

To those who love to explore past 
family records, especially if they are 
Randolphs, this book will be interest- 
ing and attractive. Naturally the cir- 
cle of readers will be limited. It is 
carefully compiled and illustrated. 

H. B. B. 





HOME, SCHOOL AND VACATION. 
A book of Suggestions. By Annie Win- 
sor Allen, Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is a valuable compilation, in 
orderly form, of the essentials of a 
sound education which will result in 
an after-life of good sense and effi- 
ciency. Parentage is not a profession. 
Invaluable as are the influences of the 
home, experts alone can mould the 
children’s growth and give it guid- 
ance. This admirable book exp ains 
the nature of successful schooling, 
gives a general scheme of educat’on, 
important facts illustrating pedagogic 
theeries, with suggestions of great 
value for discipline, amusements, aad 
health. Especially useful are the 
“Table of Beginnings” and tle advice 
for “Home Teaching in Babyhood.” 
The child should learn self-control, as 
he learns to walk and talk, without be- 
ing aware of it. He may even learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, 
French, German, history, biography, 
science, music, and art, quite uncon- 
sciously, under favorable surroundings. 
As for health, here are the rules alike 
for child and adult: 

1. Plenty of quiet sleep at regular 
hours. 

2. Plenty of simple food at regular 
hours. 

3. Plenty of fresh air at all hours. 

4. A daily movement of the bowels. 

A valuable index adds much to the 
convenience of the reader. 

H. B. B. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





THOMAS RILEY, a member of the 
Boston Bar, a generous, warm-hearted 
American citizen of Irish descent, has 
passed away after a brief illness. He 
will always be remembered with af- 
fection and gratitude by the older suf- 
fragists for his championship of 
woman suffrage in the Democratic 
State Convention of Massachusetts 
about 1871. 

At that time the attitude of parties 
on this auestion was still undecided. 
While the great body of its advocates 
came from the anti-slavery ranks and 
were naturally Republicans, we had 
warm sympathizers in both parties. No 
man gave us more effective and ardent 


advocacy than John E. Fitzgerald, 
who for several years was our cham- 
pion in the Legislature, 


Although not active in suffrage 
work, Mr. Riley was always cordial in 
his sympathy for every movement for 
freedom. In his death the suffrage 


cause has lost a fearless and out- 
gpoken friend. H. B. B. 
Alexander Burrows of Waquoit, 


Cape Cod, Mass., has had 29 children, 
and is expecting another shortly. He 
niarried at 16, and is now 70, and has 
had three wives. He has brought up 
this enormous progeny in a three- 
room cottage. He is a farmer and 
{strawberry raiser, and he and his 
wives have always managed to sup- 
port the children without help from 
the town. In addition, he has just 
applied for leave to adopt a seven- 
months’-old baby, the child of an old 
friend. We are not told how this 
plan is regarded by the third Mrs, 
Burrows, who is just expecting the 
arrival of her own thirteenth baby. 
The whole story contains much food 
for thought. 
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(For the Woman's Journal.) 
ANOTHER OPINION. 


By Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


More than one soul has doubtless been 
uplifted 
At seeing that device, “In 
trust.” 
More than one Godward thought from 
earth has drifted 
Over the treasure of the 
dust. 


God we 


shining 


If some have sneered, pray what can 
be the wonder? 

For, truth to tell—and tell the truth 
we must— 

and practice so 
asunder, 
Our gold should have 

this we trust!” 


HER PROPER SPHERE. 


Motto have come 


it thus: “In 


The following song by Miss Jane 
Campbell was sung, to the tune of 
“Dearest Mae,” at the recent annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania W. 8. A.: 

Solo— 

Oh, hurry up the breakfast, I can no 
longer stay, 

I am in such a hurry, for it is election 
day! 

And all we men are anxious to have 

our party win, 

keep out the other 
are anxious to get in. 


And fellows who 


Chorus— 
Now, now, my dear! 
You know your place's here. 
I don’t see why you want to try 
To leave your proper sphere. 


I know you pay your taxes, as is but 
just and right, 

But you can't vote, because, you know, 
a woman cannot fight! 

And I will represent you when to the 
polls I go, 

And it is of no moment if our 
you do not know. 


man 


Chorus— 


I know you went to college and took a 
first degree, 
your thesis was 

Equality! 

But still it’s true, no Woman, you sure- 
ly can’t but note, 

Is wise enough or knows enough to go 
and cast a vote! 


And upon Polit-ical 


Chorus— 


Yes, yes, I know that Simpson, who is 
our candidate, 

Can scarcely read or write his name, 
but still he’s on our slate, 

And he is free with money, so a first- 
rate party man— 

So all we men are going to elect him 
if we can. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


si California. 





suffrage,’ and “A _ better, 
beautiful and 


combined 


“Equal 
cleaner, 
known 
adopted by the women of the Berke- 
ley P. E. Club. Thirty-five of them 
have joined the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce, which lately appealed for 
1,000 new members. The women will 
interest themselves especially in the 
public schools, municipal sanitation 
and clean streets. The Chamber of 
Commerce was pleasantly 
and has welcomed the women’s co- 
operation eagerly. 

The proposed new charter for 
Berkeley, prepared by Prof. Wm. 
Carey Jones, gives women the school 
vote. Mrs. Keith, Mr. W. G. Eggles- 
ton and other progressive citizens of 
Berkeley, urge that it should go fur- 
ther, and give them the full municipal 
ballot. Mr. Eggleston writes in the 
Berkeley Gazette: 

“Mr. Burrows, secretary of the 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently from New Orleans, refers to the 
credit given the women of that city 
for securing, by their votes and by a 
most laborious campaign, the great 
public necessities, good water, sewer- 
age and drainage. This was accom- 
plished with the smallest fraction of 
suffrage, contained in the following 
clause: ‘All taxpaying women shall 
have the right to vote in person or by 
proxy on all questions of taxation.’ 

“The history of their campaign is 
most interesting, and is an object les- 
son on the work which can be accom- 
plished by a handful of public-spirited 
women, without neglecting their 
homes, which would have been seri- 
ously endangered, on the contrary, if 
New Orleans had been longer allowed 
to remain with an inadequate water 
supply in the hands of a monopoly, 
an incomplete drainage system, and a 
return of yellow fever after a lapse of 
eignteen years.” 


Kansas. 


more better- 


city,” is the slogan 


surprised, 


The Kansas E, S. A. held its annual 
meeting at Topeka on Nov. 14, in the 
Y. W. C. A. rooms. Mrs. R. E. Rice of 
Lawrence presided. Miss Ecker of 
Delphos gave the treasurer’s report, 
showing $259.95 in the treasury. Of- 
ficers were chosen as follows: Presi- 


dent, Mrs. Lee Monroe; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. J. D. McFarland, Mrs, 
Rice; secretary, Mrs. E. E. Roude- 


bush; treasurer, Miss Ecker; auditors, 
Mrs. Levi Hawkins and Dr. Deborah 


| Longshore. The district presidents 
and advisory board will be appointed 
by the president later. 

On motion of Mrs. Lee Monroe, sec- 
onded by Mrs. J. D. McFarland, it was 
voted to sever the connection of the 
Kansas E. 8, A. with the National As- 
sociation. Miss Olive P. Bray strongly 
opposed this action, and urged that 
the great need in Kansas was for the 
formation of more suffrage clubs, and 
more active work. 

[It is to be regretted that so serious 
a step as the cutting off of Kansas 
from the organized suffragists of all 
the rest of the country should have 
been taken without previous notice to 
the different local Suffrage Clubs of 
Kansas, and at a meeting where the 
Topeka papers report that there was 
a very small attendance. We believe 
that this action does not represent the 
wishes of the majority of Kansas suf- 
fragists, and that it is only a question 


of time when it will be rescinded. 
Eds. W. J.] 
West Virginia. 


The West Virginia E. S. A. held its 
annual meeting in the assembly room 
of the Wheeling Board of Trade on 


Nov. 7. The convention was called to 
order by Dr. Harriet B. Jones. There 
was an address by Rev. Anna H. 


Shaw, and Mrs, Anna Boyd spoke on 
“Woman Suffrage in Foreign Coun- 
tries,’ and Mrs. Jessie Manly on “Wo- 
man Suffrage in the United States.” 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Honorary president, 
Mrs, M. H. Grove; president, Mrs. T. 
C. Hornbrook; vice-president, Dr, H. 
B. Jones; recording secretary, Mrs. IF. 
F. Fulton; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Cummins; treasurer, 
Miss Margaret McKinney; auditors, 
Mrs. M. A. Hall and Mrs. J. G. Manly; 
member National Executive Commit- 
tee, Mrs, A. E. Boyd. 

Resolutions were passed rejoicing 
over the progress of the cause, urging 
the members to work against child 
labor, and paying tribute to departed 
members, Mrs. Annie Southern, Mrs. 
Mary Blayney, Mrs. EF. J. McFadden, 
and Mrs. Rachel A. Watkins. 

Upon the wall of the assembly room 
of the Board of Trade hung a large 
banner, bearing the symbolic figure of 
Justice pointing to a pedestal labeled 
“Disfranchised,” and on the pedestal 
are pictures of an insane man, an 
idiot, a felon and a woman. In the 
foreground is a drunkard pouring 
liquor out of a bottle. 


New Jersey. 


The New Jersey W. S. A. 
annual meeting in Newark on Nov. 21. 


held its 


A bad storm cut down the attendance, 
but good work was reported. 


Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, the retir- 
ing president, occupied the chair. She 
has moved to Massachusetts. The re- 


ports of the corresponding and record- 
ing secretaries were read by Dr. Mary 
D. Hlussey and Miss Helen Lippincott. 
The treasurer, Mrs. Anna B. Jeffery, 
reported the receipts us $194.75 and 
disbursements $106.89, 

Reports were given by the Political 
Study Clubs of Jersey City, Bayonne, 
Orange, Ocean Grove, Riverton and 
Short Hills, the Civie Clubs of Tren- 
ton and Arlington, the Essex County 
Society, the Civic League of Manas- 
quan, and the Suffrage Leagues of 
Moorestown and Plainfield. The 
Orange Club said it had a committee 
to send letters of commendation to 
people who were doing good work, as 
the members had noticed that letters 
of criticism were received so often by 


public characters. Sheriff Sommer 
and Judge Ten Eyck had been writ- 


ten to in appreciation of their work. 
This is a good idea, and might be 
taken up by other clubs. 

Mrs. Blackwell spoke on “Signs of 
the Times,’ which showed, she said, 
that all over the country people were 
becoming more in favor of woman suf- 
frage. She referred to the address 
made by Mrs. Decker, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
New Jersey State Federation. ‘The 
first time Mrs. Decker came to this 
State,’ said Mrs. Blackwell, “she said 
she must not talk on suffrage, for the 
State Federations were not supposed 
to be ready for it. But this last time 


she was not afraid to declare her 
views.” 
The resolutions committee, Mrs. 


Maurice Decker of Orange, Miss Mary 
Willets of Sea Girt, and Mrs. Frank 
Nodine of Short Hills, reported 
through Miss Willets resolutions, 
which were adopted, declaring that 
since women were not treated as 
minors in other relations of life, they 
should not be treated as such in the 
matter of suffrage, and urging the 
members to do all in their power to 
promote international peace, prevent 
child labor, secure fair treatment for 
working women, and obtain the bal- 
lot. Resolutions were also passed to 
petition Congress for a 16th Amend- 
ment, and to petition the State Legis- 
lature to ask Congress to submit such 
an amendment. 

Officers were chosen as folows: 
President, Dr. Medina De Hart, Jersey 
City; vice-presidents, Miss Mary Wil- 
lets, Mrs. Minola Garham Sexton: re- 





cording secretary, Miss Mary Camp- 





bell; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ellen A. Kilborn, Arlington; historian, 
Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell; treasurer, 
Mrs. Anna B. Jeffery; auditor, Mrs. 
Kinsley; press representative, Dr. 
Hussey, and directors, Mrs. Phebe C. 
Wright, Sea Girt; Rev. Antoinette 
Brown’ Blackwell, Elizabeth; Mrs. 
Stewart Hartshorn, Short Hills; Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Vail, East Orange; Miss 
Campbell and Mrs, Caroline B. Wil- 
son, Ocean (Grove; member of na- 
tional executive committee, Dr. Hus- 
sey. 

In the afternoon 
dresses by Rev. Anna 
Florence Howe Hall 
Black well. 


there were ad- 
H. Shaw, Mrs. 
and Henry B. 


Pennsyivania. 





The Pennsylvania W. S. A. held its 
39th annual convention Nov. 6, 7 and 
8, in Pittsburg. Mrs. Lucretia L. Blank- 
enburg presided. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. W. G. Partridge. Addresses of 
welcome were given by Mrs. A. Starr 
Martin on behalf of the Allegheny 
County Association, by Mrs. Franklin 
P. Iams on behalf of the club women, 
and by Rev. S. Edward Young for the 
churches. Responses were made by 
Mrs. Ellen H, E. Price and Mrs. Julia 
Willette Williams. Following the 
president’s address and the appoint- 
ment of committees, the paper of the 
afternoon was Miss Jane 
Campbell on “‘Spheres of Influence.” 

In the evening, a reception to the 
national officers and the delegates 
Was given by the Woman's Club of 
Pittsburg «at the residence of Mrs. 
Robert Coard in Howe street. Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins of Detroit, the first 
president of the Pittsburg Woman's 
Club, was to have been the guest of 
honor, but was kept away by a death 
in her family. 

The reception was a brilliant af- 
fair. Mrs. Annie E. Smith, the presi- 
dent of the club, received with the 
Rev. Anna Shaw, the other officers, 
Mrs. Minnie O. Roberts and the past 
presidents of the club, forming a long 
line in the parlors, which were decor- 
ated with pink roses. Informal ad- 
dresses were given by Miss Shaw and 
Mrs, Blankenburg, and there were 
songs by Mrs. J. B. Schaub. 

At the morning meeting next day, 
Mrs. Helen M. James and Miss Jane 
Campbell gave their reports as record- 
ing and corresponding secretaries. A 
large increase of membership was an- 
nounced. The treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. 
Luckie, reported the year’s receipts as 
$968.41, the expenditures $565.37. At 
11 A. M. the convention adjourned to 
visit H. J, Heinz’s pickle factory in 
Allegheny, where a luncheon was 
served, and the women had a chance 
to sample the 59 kinds of pickles. 

In the afternoon a report of the Chi- 


read by 


cago convention was given by Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Passmore and delegates 


to the National Convention were 
elected. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer for the press 
committee reported that 212 Pennsyl- 


vania papers favor suffrage. 


The report of Mrs. Abbie B. Rice, 
chairman of the enrollment commit- 
tee, was read by the secretary. Mrs. 


M. C. Morgan read the report of the 
literature committee. The report of 
Dr, Florence H. Richards, chairman of 
the bureau of reciprocity, was read by 
the secretary. Mrs. A. Starr Martin 
reported for the Allegheny County So- 
ciety. The society bought three pic- 
tures of Miss Anthony and hung them 
in the public schools in Bellevue, but 
the school board would not allow the 
women to speak to the children on 
Miss Anthony’s life. Mrs. Martin said 
that if there had been women on the 
school board, permission to speak 
would probably not have been refused. 

Miss Campbell and Miss Sweeney 
read original poems. Many county re- 
ports were given, and Mrs. Jennie C. 
Grimes and Mrs. Eva G. Thompson 
brought fraternal greetings from the 
W. C. T, U. 

In the evening excellent addresses 
were made by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton and Raymond Robins of Chicago, 


brother of Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
whose new woman-suffrage novel, 
“The Convert,” was reviewed in the 


Journal last week. 

On the last morning plans of work 
were discussed and resolutions passed. 
In the afternoon the speakers were 
Mrs. E. H. E. Price. Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Blodgett, Rev. Dr, D. P. Macquarie, 
and Rev. Neiman Davis, who in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., voted to ordain 
Miss Shaw. The afternoon closed with 
a symposium on “Can Women Take 
Part in Polities Effectively Without 
the Ballot?” Rev. Dr. John A, Hen- 
derson led with the declaration that 
women without the ballot can do little 
in polities. 

On the last evening the chief speak- 
ers were Miss Shaw and Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson, who aroused much enthu- 
siasm. Mrs. Sanderson told about her 
imprisonment and that of the other 
“suffragettes.” She is reported as 
saying: 

Mrs. Sanderson’s Speech. 

“So much interest was aroused that 
since that time 200 women have been 
arrested for demanding their rights, 
and 40 policemen are stationed in the 
cellars of the House of Commons. Tt 
is worse than the time of Guy 
Fawkes. Whenever these women are 
released from prison, the leaders go 





and escort them home with a brass 
band. We find the most interested 
and best workers to be the laboring 
women and girls, whose wages have 
been at a standstill for ten years, 
while those of the men have increased 
60 per cent. I am more used to talk- 
ing to audiences on street corners, 
from train or cab box, than to address- 
ing such an audience as this. It does 
not cost much to hold a suffrage meet- 
ing in England. A dinner bell is the 
easiest way to gather a crowd. The 
women always go with men candi- 
dates and speak to the people, asking 
for their votes. We have suffrage pro- 
cessions, and processions of unem- 
ployed women through the streets. 
These, with the working women and 
upper-class women, are all working to- 
gether to obtain political power. The 
English women owe to William Lloyd 
Garrison the inspiration for the or- 
ganization of the first woman suffrage 
organization in Great Britain.” 

The meeting closed with the presen- 
tation of chrysanthemums to the Na- 
tional President by the Children’s Suf- 
frage Leagues, already described in 
the Journal. One of these Leagues is 
named for Clara Barton. 





Michigan. 


The following memorial has been 
sent to the president and members of 
the Michigan Constitutional Conven- 
tion: 

Gentlemen: —We, your memorial- 
ists, in behalf of one-half of the citi- 


zens of the State of Michigan, respect- 


fully ask that the word “male” as a 
qualification for voting be omitted 
from the revised constitution which 


you are preparing to submit to the 
voters of this State. We ask that this 
measure of justice be granted to the 
women citizens of Michigan hecause 
self-representation is a basic right in 
n representative government. “Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Women 
are law-abiding, home-loving, tax-pay- 
ing, intelligent citizens, invested with 
the duties and burdens, while deprived 
of the rights and privileges, of vitizen- 
ship. This strange and unjust con- 
dition demands your candid attention 
and most unprejudiced and honest ac- 


tion. No liberty given to woman has 
been lost, abused or regretted. She 
has rendered the best service when 


granted the largest possession of 
rights. Liberty never degrades; free- 
dom always elevates. To govern this 
great State wisely and well is the 
noblest service. For this, all the wis- 
dom, ability and patriotism of all the 
people is required. When a great 
moral force is unemployed, the State 
suffers an irreparable loss. The meus- 
ure we are asking is not an untried 
experiment. Full political rights for 
women have been established in many 
States and countries, and the results 
are everywhere admitted to be good. 
Nowhere is there a desire for repeal. 

Therefore we ask your honorable 
body, in the name of justice and ex- 
pediency, to take such steps as your 
united wisdom shall direct to secure 
the elective franchise to the citizens 
on the basis of the needs and rights 
of a common interest, and not on a 
sex restriction. 

Clara B. Arthur, 
President Michigan E. S. A. 
Susan M. Sellers, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Delegate Barbour has introduced in 
the Michigan Constitutional Conven- 
tion a clause to grant the full ballot 
to women. 


Massachusetts. 


Newton.—The League held a suc- 
cessful sale of cake and candy, hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons, at Mrs. E. N. 
L. Walton’s on Nov. 20, and cleared 
about $70 for its treasury. A num- 
ber of women went straight from the 
sale and registered to vote. The 
president of the League, Mrs. Lowell, 
took some of them over in her auto- 
mobile. 





Connecticut Valley. —The annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley As- 
sociation for Better Laws for Women 
and Children was held at Westfield, 
Oct. 26. The morning was given to 
business. The officers of last year 
were re-elected: President, Mrs. 
Georgianna I. Clark, Holyoke; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Emma I. Bragg, West 
Springfield; treasurer, Miss Clemen- 
tinn Nanmur; chairman of executive 
committee, Dr. Fowler-Noble. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Florence Keiley spoke 
on child labor in the United States, 
and especially in New England. The 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, All children have need of 
freedom from toil and of time to at- 








tend school, at least until the four- 
teenth birthday; and 

Whereas, In a large number of im- 
portant industrial States, including 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina and Alabama, no law now assures 
to the children such freedom from 
toil; and 

Whereas, Great injustice thus arises, 
both to the children, and to the em- 
ployers, who are under pressure of 
competition from employers of young 
children; therefore, 

Resolved, That this meeting in- 
dorses the Beveridge bill, because it 
would make all the children and all 
the employers justly subject to a uni- 
form law, beneficial in itself; and 

Resolved, That we instruct the secre- 
tary of this meeting to forward a copy 
of these resolutions to Senator Bever- 
idge. 

Emma L. Bragg, Secretary. 

Attleboro.—The League met on Nov. 
18 with Mrs. W. J. Luther. Inclement 
weather did not prevent a good at- 
tendance. Dr. Laura Gustin Mackie 
had charge of the program. By her 
request, the State Suffrage Association 
had sent a speaker, Miss E. Pauline 
Quinby. Her subject was, “The Rich 
and the Pcor Man’s Heritage—Our 
Children.” Much pleasure was ex- 
pressed that young women like Miss 
Quinby are taking up this work and 
pleading the cause so forcibly. Mrs. 
Geo. F. Lowell of Newton followed 
Miss Quinby with a brief talk on our 
opportunities for greater work, and 
our obligation to the State Associa- 
tion. She said we should be asked to 
help with a Bazaar in the spring. Dr. 
Mackie requested the Rev. Mr. Vossa- 
mar, who was in the audience, to ad- 


dress the meeting. He did so most 
eloquently, and we wished all men 
could be so generous and broad. Our 


host, Mr. W. J. Luther, was called on. 
He showed his genial face and said, 
“IT am with you.” The women of the 
League were asked to speak, and Mrs. 
Gustin, Mrs. Lamb and Mrs. Daggett 
responded, all being zealous workers 
for the cause. Miss Edith Claflin was 
requested to speak for the young wo- 
men of our League, being a true repre- 
sentative of the young women to 
whom we look to carry on the work 
to victory. All guests present were 
urged to join the League. A _ social 
time followed. 
Alice A. Clarke, 
Recording Secretary. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Uruguay has abolished the death 
penalty. 

Eighteen women were candidates for 
municipal councillors at the recent 
election in England and Wales. 

Miss 'da M. Tarbell has just at- 
tained her fiftieth birthday. She has 
a good record to show for her half 
century. 

An illustrated lecture on “The Gar- 
den City Movement in England,” will 
be given at the Boston Art Club on 
Nov, 30, at 8 P. M., by R. Brown. 

The suffragists of Pittsburg, Pa., 
are going to give a banquet in honor 
of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and Susan B. Anthony, “three 
great liberators, all of whose birthdays 
come in February.” 

The annual fair of the Animal Res- 
cue League will be held in Copley 
Hall, Clarendon street. Monday and 
Tuesday, Dec, 2 and 3, from 10 A, M. 
until 6 P. M. During the six months 
between April 1 and Oct. 1, the League 
recgived and cared for 1,600 dogs, 4,87 
cats and 4,778 kittens. 





HUMOROUS. 


Oldest Inhabitant: “Why, la bless ’ee, 
miss, I can remember the place when 
me an’ a seagull wuz the only people 
here! ’’—Punch. 


“Old Abrams took his son into der 
bus’ness as a partner so der poy 
couldn’t steal so much ohf der old 
man’s money.” “Vy can’t he steal so 
much?” ‘Now, vhen he steals a tol- 
lar he steals half ohf it from himself.” 
—Judge. 


“IT believe,” said the Modern Wife 
to her friends, “in treating husbands 
humanely. Now I allow mine to carry 
a latchkey. It doesn’t fit the door, but 
he gets a lot of innocent pleasure in 
boasting about it to his friends.” 

An ill-tempered old gentleman was 
watching the diabolo players in Ken- 
sington Gardens. “And to think,” he 
mused aloud, “that a month or so ago 
this sort of thing was only being done 
in our asylums!’’—Punch. 








Miss M. 


landmarks of the city. 





Formerly of 144 TREMONT StREET, has Opened her 
New Red Glove Shop, 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 


(OPPOSITE ARLINGTON ST.) 


and we feel sure it is destined to be one of the notable 


F. Fisk 
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